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FRIENDSHIP, A SOCIAL CATEGORY 



ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
Lenox, Massachusetts 



"As I grow older, the weight of conventions, their property of 
standing in the way of life, grows greater and more formidable," 
writes to me a man in Iowa. He adds, "Why haven't you written 
about the conventionalities of friendship?" Because, I answer 
him as best I may, because one's colleagues, ethnographer and 
ethnologist, have for the most part ignored them, and because in 
one's intimate experience friendship has occurred untrammeled 
by conventionality — at least it seems so. Neither as scientist nor 
as a member of society was presented to me a picture of friendship 
as a social category; in no way was the categorical aspect of friend- 
ship brought home to me. 

How has it been brought home, I wonder, to the man in Iowa ? 
What has been his experience ? Has he been called a false friend 
because he has been true to himself, meeting change as it comes ? 
Or is it his friend who has failed to honor a draft of friendship ? 
Has he a bad taste in his mouth from having borrowed money from 
a friend or loaned it ? Does he resent having that taste ? Have 
his friendships clashed with the other interests of his life ? Has he 
found that you can't get married and keep your friend; that how- 
ever much y<ju prate of it, a wife is not always a friend; that when 
you make money or lose it or go into politics or become the fashion, 
friendship is tried or tainted; that you have at times to choose 
between your friends and your family or tribe? These circum- 
stances, one and all, would present difficulties in Iowa or elsewhere 
to the most conventionally minded. To the social rebel they 
might be trying indeed, and to him not quite rebel enough or 
critical enough, highly confusing and bewildering. 

As an institutional relationship friendship cannot expect to 
escape the trouble all the other institutional relationships are 
facing in this modern world. It is only as an attitude, a state of 
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responsiveness, that friendship has no "problems," or — shall we 
say? — its problems are then too personal to be generalized, too 
variant for exemplarization. They cannot be caught and fixed, 
for they refer to contacts between personalities and themselves 
partake of the elusiveness and evanescence of personality. 

But as an institution or rather a social category there are 
"problems" for friendship, problems due to the challenging of its 
old standards by our new conceptions of personality. What are 
these standards? what the characters qualifying friendship for a 
place among the social categories? They are, would you sum- 
marize them, the spirit of exclusiveness, the sense of union, the 
promise of permanence. 

"He who has many friends has no friends" is a maxim of 
Aristotle and in various forms a saying at home in every European 
language. Friendship " cannot subsist in its perfection, say some of 
those who are learned in this warm lore of the heart, betwixt more 
than two." No doubt Emerson had Cicero among others in mind. 
Cicero's spokesman, Laelius, refers to Scipio as, a friend such as 
he had never had before and never would have again. To the 
Romans friendship was "an affection confined to two or at any 
rate to very few." Model friendship, the friendship of Damon and 
Pythias, of Orestes and Pylades, of Roland and Oliver, has ever 
been thought of as a pairing. "My best friend," we still say, 
"my only friend," "my bosom friend." 

Friendship has the exclusiveness characteristic of the social 
category. It is impregnated also with the complementary spirit, 
the sense of union with those admitted into your group. "A 
friend — one soul, two bodies," is the oriental definition. In his 
friend each "loves his own soul," says Emerson; each looks "upon 
a kind of image of himself," says Cicero. The strength of friend- 
ship lies in "a complete union of feeling on all subjects." "To 
live in friendship," writes another Roman, "is to have the same 
desires and the same aversions." 

And that they may remain the same, Sallust might well have 
added, they must be stable. Friendship, true friendship, is held 
to be a stable relationship, imparting the same sense of permanence 
the other social categories assure us of. What could be more 
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uncompromising with change than Qui cesse d'etre ami, ne Fa jamais 
eti ? For friendship there is no death, glows Cicero, it is "eternal," 
sempiterna. To that attribute we, too, take oath. 

The standard-bearers of friendship are not inarticulate. Less 
certain of its position in society than the other categories, friend- 
ship is even more self-assertive. But because it knows itself an 
upstart, a newcomer, it is also diffident. It not only asserts its 
respectability; to get it, it is willing to wear borrowed feathers, the 
plumage of the other social categories. Friends describe them- 
selves as "thick as brothers," as "kindred spirits," as "the nearest 
of relations." Among many peoples the covenant of friendship is 
a form of adoptive brotherhood. A friend must be of your own 
blood or pretend to be. He must be too of your own age-class, 
your contemporary. In some of the Melanesian hamlets of New 
Guinea, for example, boys born on the same day are made friends 
for life by an interchange of presents by their fathers. Such fast 
friends — eriam is the New Guinea term — are expected to lend one 
another fishing-nets, garden produce, wives. They hunt and do 
irrigation work together. They "entertain" one another; and 
before going to war or on returning from communal hunts they 
feast together. They wail for one another at death and help dig 
the grave. 1 There is no shirking of the obligations toward friends 
and contemporaries in New Guinea. 

By caste, friendship is also buttressed. We have business or 
professional friends, political friends, friends made friends as among 
the Koita of New Guinea by a smoke or chew, those we so quaintly 
call "social friends," meaning that they are so much of our own 
class that in association with them there is no discomfiture or peril, 
no call upon us to change our ways, adapting them to theirs. " The 
most valuable and lasting friendship is that which exists between 
persons of the same rank" — the wording is Javanese. 2 

Now and again, however, friendship protests against its am- 
biguous position. It repudiates its caste-borrowed feathers. "A 
table friend is changeable," we say. Friendship may rebel too 

1 C. J. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, pp. 69, 70, 472-73 
(Cambridge, 1910). 

' T. S. Raffles, The History of Java, I, 289 (London, 1830). 
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against its subordination to kinship. "Better a true friend than 
a relation," says the Turk; "better than a brother," says the 
South Slav. 1 And was not Jonathan more beloved by David than 
a brother ? 

This is explicit rebellion. But even at its meekest moments 
friendship is well aware that ranged against it are all the social 
conservatives — the very young, the old, the priesthood, 2 and, if I 
may be pardoned so sweeping a generalization, women. 3 And 
these conservatives are against it, friendship knows too, not openly, 
not directly, but indirectly, in ways hard to counteract, from an- 
cient prepossessions. For friendship, even well-institutionalized 
friendship, challenges by its mere existence the validity and 
influence of the categories the conservatives so greatly cherish, the 
categories of age, of sex, of caste, of place fellowship, or of national- 
ity. Besides, even in its crude institutional beginnings friendship 
makes an implicit criticism of category as category. It has been 
the harbinger of those free relations between personalities from 
which the indubitable and legitimist categories protect society. 

1 F. S. Krauss, Sitte und Branch der Sildslaven, p. 621 (Vienna, 1885). 

* Consider, for example, the rules of the Catholic orders against friendly inti- 
macies. 

» In the Koita tribe of New Guinea girls may become henamo, friends from infancy, 
in the same way as boys, "but the relationship is not by any means so serious, and is 
often allowed to drop when one of the parties marries." A Koita explained to Selig- 
mann that experience had shown that girls were "no good for henamo." That women 
are comparatively poor friends is, I believe, world-wide opinion. 



